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lively sense of the narrowmindedness and insuificiency of old-fashioned 
classical scholarship, which supposed that it was possible to comprehend 
the ancient history of particular races without the slightest attention to that 
human whole of which any single development is but a branch. Happily, 
thanks to anthropologists and students of folk-lore, this misleading view, 
promotive only of misconception and error fatal in proportion to self-suffi- 
ciency, is slowly giving way to more reasonable conceptions. The work of 
Mr. Hartland should be included in the purchasing list of every consid- 
erable library. 

W. W.N. 

The Voyage of Bran, Son of Febal, to the Land of the Living. 
An Old Irish Saga, now first edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glos- 
sary, by KuNO Meyer. With an Essay upon the Irish Vision of the 
Happy Underworld and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth; by Alfred 
NuTT. Section I. The Happy Underworld. (Grimm Library, Vol. IV.) 
London : David Nutt. 1895. Pp. xvii, 331. 

The Voyage of Bran belongs to the class of folk-tales of which America 
has furnished a modernized example in the story of Rip Van Winkle. 
While Bran is walking in the neighborhood of his dun, he hears sweet 
music, and falls asleep. On awakening, he finds beside him a silver apple- 
branch, with white blossoms, also of silver. He enters his hall, and a 
woman mysteriously enters, who in the presence of his people sings 
stanzas setting forth the charms of a fairy land beyond the waves, free 
from disease and death, and inhabited by women. Bran, accompanied by 
thrice nine comrades, sails in quest of the Land of Women ; after a long 
voyage, he reaches the island, and is drawn ashore by means of a ball of 
thread held in the hand of the queen. He finds a house, with a number 
of beds corresponding to the reckoning of his crew, and is served with 
delightful food. Here he remains for a year ; after that time, one of the 
company is taken with homesickness, and they resolve to return, but are 
cautioned not to touch the soil of Ireland. On the Irish coast, they see 
folk who ask their names ; Bran reveals himself ; the strangers do not 
know him, but there is such a person mentioned in ancient histories. 
Nechran, for whose sake the travellers had left the Land of Women, leaps 
ashore, and immediately changes to ashes. Bran continues his wanderings. 

This interesting narrative presents an old form of a widely diffused tale 
in the many variants of which the hero, after visiting a fairy habitation, on 
his return, finds his world altered, and discovers that he has been away 
three hundred years ; the same time is given as the period of Bran's 
absence (the translation does not retain this number). It is clear that the 
theme is not peculiarly Celtic. As to the antiquity of the present version, 
the editor is of opinion that the Voyage (a literary composition) of Bran 
was written in the seventh century, a copy having been made in the tenth, 
whence comes the printed form. Without pretending to offer any critical 
opinion, it may be remarked that this conclusion cannot require implicit 
acceptance ; it remains to be proved that verses like those contained in the 
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tale could not have been written in the tenth century ; the character of the 
rhyme seems to indicate a time much later than that given for the author- 
ship. As to the lapse of time, the suggestion may be ventured that the 
idea is derived from Psalms xc. 4 : " A thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past." (See also 2 Peter iii. 8.) At all events, 
such is the idea embodied in the narration. 

In the second part of the volume, Mr. Alfred Nutt, writing not as an 
expert in Irish literature, but under the guidance of scholars such as H. 
Zimmer, W. Stokes, and others, undertakes to discuss the general subject 
of the stories relating to an island Elysium. He recites parallel Irish 
legends relating to the heroes Connla, Cuchulainn, and others, refers to 
the accounts of the voyages of St. Brendan and of Maelduin, to Irish 
visions of the Christian heaven, and considers the general relations of Irish 
heathen and Christian literature. Two types of Irish fairy tales are 
examined, in which the Side, or fairies, are declared to dwell in a blessed 
isle, and where they are supposed to inhabit hills contiguous to human 
dwellings. Finally, the writer offers some discussion of early Jewish, 
Greek, Roman, Scandinavian, Iranian, and Hindu relations concerning 
their respective Elysiums. He concludes by attempting to present a 
chronological scheme for such literature. The essay, covering a wide ter- 
ritory, will be found suggestive to students of mythology. 

A word of protest may here be permitted, intended to apply, not so 
much to the title of the present volume, as to the habit of students of 
Celtic tongues and their literatures. The term Celtic stands on a level 
with the term Aryan. There are Celtic languages, as Aryan languages, 
but it is not at all certain that there exist either Celtic or Aryan legends. 
Let us talk of Irish, Welsh, and Bretons, but not of Celts. The condition 
of Celtic studies is only retarded by such unwarranted generalization. 
Let the eponymic Celt, who is obliged to father so many children dubious 
or illegitimate, repose with Brute the Trojan, the eponymic founder of the 
two Britains. 

W. W.N. 
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